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Of Course They Make Remarks 
Carol J. Sharp 


There was a little girl who trotted about the grounds one 
day with a group of teachers who were visiting The Training 
School. Because she was very small and very quiet these wo- 
men paid little attention to her as she mingled with them. And 
they, like so many grown-ups, ignored the fact that when a 
child’s mouth is tightly shut his ears are widely open—which 
is the reason, to this day, I have a very deep respect for visitors. 

It is really somewhat of a handicap that we all, at one time 
[ or another, cannot assume the guise of a child (a fairy or mos- 
quito would do just as well) and mingle with our visitors to hear 
the plain, unadorned truth about what people think of us. 

A visitor enters the schoolroom and says, “Your method 
of teaching geography is very fine indeed.” He leaves saying 
to himself, “My, my! what lack of discipline! Those children 
were so noisy!” 

A caller comes to your home and exclaims, “My dear, how 
gorgeous your new draperies are!” She thinks to herself, 
“There was dust an inch thick on every bit of furniture!” 

Or it works the other way. A man enters your office just 1| 
in time to hear a sharp remark a disgruntled employee makes | 
to you. You keep your temper, but feel sorry that your visitor 
has heard the remark. He transacts his business and goes away 
thinking, “What self-control! What an executive!” But you qT 
never know that he thought that. ii 

On that day years ago when the little girl followed the | 
teachers about, they would put their heads together after in- | 
specting each cottage or part of the grounds and make remarks | 
that would have been most enlightening to the people with whom | 
they had been talking. Most of their remarks were highly | 
laudatory. 
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“Don’t you think the cottage system is a great improve- 
ment over the huge, prison-like buildings they used to think 
were necessary ?” 


“Did you notice how happily occupied everyone of those 
little boys seemed to be? That keeps them out of mischief.” 


“Wasn’t the dairy spotless? I could eat there myself!” 


And really the few things with which they found fault 
might have been explained to them if they had only taken the 
trouble to ask. The little girl knew it, and it hurt her pride, 
but because she was too small to contradict big folks the false 
impressions remained. But the little mouth closed more tight- 
ly and the eyes and ears opened more widely. 


“T think it is a shame,” said the one man in the crowd, “to 
deprive these poor old men of tobacco.” Even the little girl 
knew the terror that the sound of the fire whistle strikes to the 
heart of every one on the grounds. Tobacco means matches— 
and matches mean fire. 

“Don’t you think the superintendent is too young for the 
responsibility of this institution?” asked another. The little 
girl wanted to say, “No, no, he is really quite old and every- 
thing goes just beautifully here. He tells wonderful stories to 
all the children, just as he tells them to me when I sit on the 
arm of his chair at bedtime.” 

Another said, “How pathetic those big boys looked, just 
sitting on the porch there, doing nothing!” But of course, 
those were the idiots, and the only thing in the world they 
could do was—just sit! How fortunate that they could be on 
a sunny, airy porch all day long. 

Years have passed and many hundreds of visitors have 
come and gone through the stone gates that form the entrance 
to the lawns and drives of The Training School. All of them 
make their remarks and naturally most of what they say is 
never known to us. However, enough comes back from many, 
many sources to give us a rather comprehensive idea of what 
is thought of The Training School by those who come to visit. 

In looking over our diary, we find that six to eight hundred 
people visit here yearly, exclusive of the Fourth of July, Annual 
Day and Christmas throngs that cannot be easily counted. 
From that it may be seen that there is no time to “clean up the 
house” or put on company clothes or manners when we expect 
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visitors—they are with us always, or at least nearly always; 
therefore, they have to take us exactly as they find us from 
morning until night, and form their opinion of us from our 
normal, every-hour way of living. 


Visitors come with varied interests; groups of students 
from nearby and not so nearby schools and colleges, clubs of 
many kinds, particularly Woman’s Clubs; representatives from 
other institutions and countries who wish to learn something 
of our methods; doctors whose interest is chiefly scientific; 
educators and teachers; reporters looking for feature articles. 
Townspeople from Vineland frequently entertain their guests by 
showing them around The Training School (and we are glad 
of their pride in us). Others come who are interested in some 
particular department; the farm, the power house, the kitchen 
management; and possibly a few curiosity seekers. But by 
far the most important visitors are the parents; that is parents 
of children already here, and parents who are considering plac- 
ing their children with us. For after all, next to making the 
children themselves happy, it is our mission to lighten the hearts 
of those who have asked us to share their problems, and who 
have entrusted to us their children. Those whose children are 
already here are the best friends we have. Their praise and 
appreciation give us courage and endless joy. They are our 
most enthusiastic supporters; it is they who flock to help us 
when need arises. There are some parents who have been visit- 
ing children here for years. They have told us again and 
again, “We thank God for The Training School!” Their visits 
are always bright spots for us who meet them. 


Parents who are thinking about bringing a child here and 
have come to investigate the School are perhaps the most criti- 
cal of all our visitors. We expect them to ask a thousand ques- 
tions, and they do. They want to know the reason for every- 
thing. They take little for granted, and it is right that they 
should be careful when the future welfare of their child is 
under consideration. Often they are displeased because their 
child has to be made a part of a group—until they find that it 
is the group life that makes their child happier. Often they 
pick out the group or cottage to which they wish their child 
assigned, where we know for a certainty that the child would 
be with entirely uncongenial playfellows, frequently those who 
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would increase his feeling of inferiority rather than giving him 
a sense of equality, and therefore of security. One group of 
little boys, particularly difficult because they are very helpless 
and hard to care for, has occasionally made parents turn away 
with tears in their eyes, asking that their child be assigned 
elsewhere. And yet we, who are within, know that the care 
these little fellows are given approaches perfection. They are 
always clean, always well fed, carefully covered at night, always 
occupied with the pathetically few things that they can enjoy 
or understand, and the motherly care and devotion lavished upon 
them by their housemother is almost unbelievable. Some of 
these poor little fellows are from the most excellent of homes, 
yet this housemother, who has been with us for many years, 
gives them as much in love and understanding as the wisest of 
parents could give. These little boys (and it is true of all our 
children) are not stiffly dressed up to be exhibited all day long. 
They are dressed to do things; to learn to grow healthy, to be 
just happy. 


Sometimes when a child first comes here the parents insist 
that he be taught to read or write, or should be forced to learn 
this or that, or be “pushed ahead.” It is not always easy to 
explain that it is this very forcing that has made their child 
nervous, unstable and unhappy, and that each boy and girl is 
allowed to learn to the full extent of his capacity, but that 
great care is taken that he shall not go beyond that danger 
line of “forcing.” Occasionally we find a parent who is suspi- 
cious of everything, until he or she finds that there is nothing 
to conceal; nothing to be ashamed of, that our one consideration 
is that particular child’s happiness and well-being. Whatever 
aid the parents may give us in suggestion or cooperation is not 
only appreciated, but greatly desired. 


There are visiting days of course, but visitors are here 
whether it is Wednesday or not, whether it is sunshiny or 
stormy, whether the children are elated over a coming entertain- 
ment or tired after a hot week; whether the floors are newly 
waxed, or whether the farm boys have just tramped in to sup- 
per with muddy shoes; whether the girls are behaving like little 
angels or whether they are restless from being kept indoors 
on a rainy day. Yet in spite of this, the final impression that 
all our visitors carry away with them is much the same. It 
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would not be quite modest for us to write, even for our own 
Bulletin, half the pleasant, nice things that are said about The 
Training School. A few remarks about the children, however, 
are heard so often that we have almost come to expect them 
from each new group of visitors. Here are a few that are 


most frequently said: 


“The children all seem to be busy, and enjoying what they 
are doing.” 

“Every one is happy and smiling; it is very noticeable.” 

“Your children are unusually courfeous.” 

“How do you make them so friendly to the employees?” 

“They all seem fond of each other.” 

“How politely they speak to us (visitors) !” 

“They are so delighted to show us their little interests, 
their toys; their play; their activities.” 

“All the children know you and speak to you, don’t they?” 

“Everybody here seems to know nearly all the children by 
name.” 

All in the same strain, you see. And doesn’t it make a 
pleasant picture, this picture that our guests carry away with 
them! 

Fewer and fewer each year are the visitors who ask ques- 
tions like the following: 

“Where are the punishment wards?” The padded cells?” 

“Why don’t you show us the violent cases?” 

“T think we have a right to see the disturbed and terrible 
ones.” 

“Do you put them in solitary confinement?” 

“What do you punish them with?” 

The very atmosphere of the place seems to inform people 
when they arrive that such conditions do not exist; that such 
questions are just a little bit silly. It is always a satisfaction 
to straighten out their misinterpretations, to explain that the 
problem is approached rather from the constructive, the happi- 
mess side. Once or twice a visitor has seemed a little disap- 
pointed at the absence of “horrors.” 

A few years ago it was thought well to have a hostess 
whose time should be given over largely to conducting visitors 
around the grounds and explaining the work of The Training 
School to them. Miss Hill says that when she first began her 
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duties as hostess she wondered what she would do if embar- 
rassing situations arose; if the children should act “smart,” or 
be impolite to visitors, or be stubborn and refuse to speak. But 
she also says that such qualms are now memories at which 
she smiles. Instead, she invariably encourages the children to 
talk to visitors. They enjoy it, and the visitors certainly enjoy 
hearing them, and the first-hand impression thus gained is 
most valuable. For after all it is the children’s daily life that 
is the most interesting thing. 

The scientific side of the work is explained to each group 
of visitors or to individuals according to their interest. To 
some the Research Department is the chief interest, and we are 
delighted to talk to them at length about how Feeble-mindedness 
is being studied, how intelligence is measured, how abnormal 
minds function, what the physiological differences are, and so 
on. Others enjoy most of all the beauty and peace of our 
park-like grounds. Some want to see the farms and gardens; 
the herd of cattle, the flock of chickens. A few want to study 
institutional management, and see how the different departments 
are organized. But to all, the conversation, the thoughts and 
activities of the children themselves are the most interesting 
things to be found at The Training School. 


Charlie shows them his well-marked O.K. slip,—and they 
cannot question the wisdom and efficacy of the School’s dis- 
ciplinary system of rewards. - 

They inspect Milton’s sled and skates—and realize that each 
child has his own property and a pride in his possessions. 


Laura shows them neatly stacked rows of dishes, and they 
have a glimpse of the children’s interest and joy in their own 
little bit of work, their “job in life.” 


Lewis works in the carpenter shop, and our guests see that 
useful things are being taught to these slow-learning hands. 

Little Emma tells them about her Mother’s visit—and it 
pleases them to know how large a place parents still have in 
their children’s hearts, though the children’s home is here in 
Vineland. 

Walter rolls up his sleeve to show them how strong he is 
getting—and they remember the healthy look on the other chil- 
dren’s faces. 
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They meet old Tim bedecked with badges, from “Convention 
Member” to “Vote for Hoover” printed on them, and realize 
that an old man’s childish fancy is humored here, and is never, 
never the subject of ridicule. 


A group of little boys stop their ball game long enough to 
run to Miss Hill and tell her about a new shack they are build- 
ing—and here I must insert a story. One day, when exactly 
this thing happened, one of the several visitors said, “How sure 
those boys are of your appreciation of their shack.” They 
appear to regard each employee as their very interested friend.” 
A skeptic in the group interrupted, “Oh, of course they know 
Miss Hill, for her job is seeing them often and talking with 
them. I'd like to bet they wouldn’t be so free with the Super- 
intendent, now would they?” By lucky coincidence a man start- 
ed across the lawn at this point—the superintendent himself. 
With a yell of joy the little fellows broke into a run and over- 
took him in one delighted wave. As they clung to his coat, 
pulled at his hands and tried to peek into his pockets, Miss Hill 


laughed and said to the skeptic, “Does that answer your ques- 
tion?” 


Visitors are very often purposely left alone with an em- 
ployee or child for a little while so that they the more freely 
may ask questions of the housemother or teacher, or get the 
child’s point of view. Only one caution is given to our guests, 
“Talk to our children, but please do not talk about them.” It 
is interesting to note, too, that the children do not make remarks 
about the visitors. Perhaps it is just that they are accustomed 
to seeing them so often. I rather think that employees them- 
selves unconsciously set this example of good taste. At one 
time a society of twenty colored people walked in unexpectedly 
on an assembly of our children. The children took it quite for 
granted, though they seldom see a colored person. There were 
no whisperings, nudgings or curious staring. Many parents of 
normal children would appreciate such unconscious evidence of 
good training. 


It is very interesting and most gratifying to find that all 
those who have been several-day guests of ours forever after 
consider themselves one of us, and proudly talk about their 
connections with The Training School family. We believe this 
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is not a usual Institution at all, and our visitors, often without 
being able to explain why, realize its uniqueness. 

Of course, people who come here expecting to find perfec- 
tion must necessarily be disappointed, for that cannot be found 
anywhere in the world. But those who come here looking for 
good things, for friendliness, for happy children, for wideness 
of vision and the realization of dreams, are delighted with the 
abundance of all these. They speak affectionately of ‘The 
Training School spirit.” 


Meeting of the Feeble-Minded Club 


The semi-annual meeting of the Feeble-Minded Club was 
held at The Training School on Saturday, November 9. The 
uninitiated may be interested to know that the Feeble-Minded 
Club is an informal organization of professional and scientific 
men interested in various aspects of mental deficiency and in 
the work of The Training School. The Club has no permanent 
membership, no organization, no regular time of meeting, and 
no formal program. It is a friendly gathering of “bon hommes” 
from the fields of medicine, education, psychology, sociology, 
university teaching, institutional administration, public welfare 
and other sources. The Club has been meeting semi-annually 
since about 1904. If a record of its deliberations could be pub- 
lished it would reveal a most interesting history of many move- 
ments with which the membership have been actively associated 
as leaders. The establishment of the Research Department of 
The Training School in 1906 was a direct result of these early 
meetings. 

Professor Johnstone began the meeting by outlining the na- 
ture and functions of the Children’s Committee. This is a stand- 
ing executive committee of the institution representing the inter- 
ests of the children from the standpoint of their best interests. 
This Committee consists of an executive representative from the 
cottage department, the hospital department, the school depart- 
ment and the research department. The interests of the 
parents and of the State Department of Institutions are 
represented by the Director and the Children’s Secretary. 
The deliberations of the meeting are devoted to problems 
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of education, classification, treatment and adjustment in all 
their aspects. The Monday meeting is devoted to the con- 
sideration of general problems affecting groups of children 
as they are reflected from consideration of individual chil- 
dren. At this meeting are discussed such topics as chil- 
dren’s health, welfare and happiness, policies of classification 
and training, determination of state quotas, policies affecting 
admission, transfer and discharge. At the present time special 
consideration is being given to such major problems as bed wet- 
ting, sex habits, medical treatment of unstable and psychopathic 
children, success on parole, and kindred problems. The Friday 
meeting is devoted to detailed consideration of individual chil- 
dren presented from the point of view of any of the several 
departments concerned with the children’s welfare. The prob- 
lems of policy and group treatment discussed at the Monday 
meeting grow out of the consideration of individual children. 
Children’s Meeting is also a clearing-house for the information 
developed in the medical, educational and psychological scienti- 
fic studies and daily progress of the children. 

Professor Johnstone also called attention to the plans under 
way for establishing a special study and treatment center in 
the hospital department for the special treatment of disturbed 
children and the birth injury group. Effort is being made to 
obtain a dental X-ray for routine examinations of all children. 
The colon irrigation apparatus used for the past two years will 
be transferred to this wing. A physiotherapy nurse, now in 
training at the New Haven Hospital, is expected by January 1, 
and suitable equipment and space will be provided for physio- 
therapeutic training under the general direction of Dr. Winthrop 
M. Phelps, our consulting orthopedic neurologist, who is Ortho- 
pedist-in-Chief at the New Haven Hospital and a member of the 
faculty of Yale University. 

The balance of the meeting was devoted to the presenta- 
tion and discussion of abstracts of research in progress by the 
staff of the Research Department. Mimeographed abstracts of 
these reports used as a program were as follows: 


SARAH E. CROWELL, B. S. University of Pennsylvania. 


Genetic Development of Infants in Feeble-Minded Families. 
A field study of children under six years of age (from feeble- 
minded stock previously investigated) for the purpose of de- 
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termining (a) the present mental development of such children 
by means of standard scales of infant mental growth, especially 
the Gesell Scale, and (b) the developmental histories of such 
children as far as they can be obtained with reference to the 
differential use of such data in the clinical syllabus. This study 
has two other aspects, (a) determination of present mentality 
of adults formerly examined when children, and (b) the quanta- 
tive aspects of heredity by comparing the intelligence level of 
one generation with another in the same families. 


AucustT K. EccLes, B. S. Columbia University. 


An Abbreviation of the Adjustment Score Card. An at- 
tempt to reduce the number of items in the Adjustment Score 
Card devised by Yepsen and to avoid duplication of items in 
order that this instrument may be made more practicable for 
routine use. 


BENJAMIN FRANK, M. A. University of Pennsylvania. 


Social Adjustment of Discharged State Patients. An analy- 
sis of 35 State cases discharged from The Training School 
whose social adjustment has been investigated by the Central 
Parole Bureau of the State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, with special reference to living conditions, employ- 
ment, economic supervision and social adjustment, including a 
correlation of these with age, mental age and length of resi- 
dence, for the purpose of evaluating parole policies and training 
programs. 


CECELIA GORSUCH, M. A. Ohio Wesleyan. 

Adaptive Behavior of Idiots. An experimental study of 
the adaptive behavior of low-grade feeble-minded children in 
problem-solving situations involving a comparison of their 
adaptive behavior with that of normal infants and anthropoids. 


CARL INGVOLSTAD, A. B. University of Minnesota. 

Theoretical Study of Idiocy. A critical review of the litera- 
ture on idiocy from the point of view of general orientation 
and theoretical exposition, for the purpose of providing a uni- 
fied background for a series of research studies on various as- 
pects of idiocy with some formulation of the research problems 
presented by this category. 
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RutH T. MELCHER, M. A. University of Kentucky. 

Mental Deficiency following Birth Trauma. A descriptive 
study of a group of mentally deficient children whose condition 
appears to have been caused by injuries sustained at birth, with 
special reference to this condition as a category of feeble-mind- 
edness and the measurement of improvement under muscle 
training. 

J. T. McINTIRE, A. B. West Virginia University. 

The Emotions of Idiots. An experimental study of the 
emotional behavior of idiots, with special reference to the psy- 
chogalvanic reflex and with reference to the different types of 


idiocy and with attention to the outward display of emotions 
and possibly the factors conditioning emotional response. 


GoRDON L. RILEY, M. A. University of Minnesota. 


The Personal Constant. A comparison of the relative val- 
ues of the Intelligence Quotient and the Personal Coefficient pro- 
posed by Heinis, with reference to the curve of mental growth 
in feeble-minded subjects, for the purpose of obtaining a better 
predictive index for mental prognosis. 


The Feeble-Minded Club provides a common meeting-ground 
for those professionally interested in various aspects of work | 
with the feeble-minded. It also serves as a forum for the gen- 
eral discussion of problems in related fields. The meetings of 
the Club provide valuable incentive for taking account of stock 
and crystallizing plans for the future. If we were organization- 
minded we would be tempted to suggest the value of this type 
of meeting as a strong friendly asset to any institution or or- 
ganization. 





“The study of individual differences has progressed to the 
stage that practically all physically or mentally handicapped 
children may receive a type of education especially adapted to 
their needs. 

The type, coming prominently to the fore and needing the 
most intensive study at this very moment, is that of the com- 
monly called problem child. Anomalies of behavior calling 
forth the movement called Character Education is occupying 
the attention of educators the country over. 
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The industrial and economic situation of society in our 
civilization makes living in the present day world an exceed- 
ingly complex problem. Individuals, easily disturbed emotion- 
ally, find that adjustments to environmental conditions are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make. The demands of the modern class 
room upon nervously constituted children cause additional 
strain, and all sorts of irregularities of behavior result. The 
methods which are used in the improvement or correction of 
these undesirable behavior patterns determine, largely, whether 
the instability of the child remains fixed and crystallizes into 
permanent nervous disorders, or whether the minor deviations 
from good conduct of young children cannot in some way be 
diverted into wholesome channels and a well-balanced self- 
controlled personality be produced.”—From Detroit Educational 
Bulletin, December, 1929. 


The Spirit of Christmas 


My first invitation to play the part of Santa Claus to some 
child at The Training School came through our local Woman’s 
Club. One of our members told us about the letters the 
children were sending out and asked those who wished to play 
the part of good fairy to secure from her some of these epistles 
which seemed to be written with an abounding faith in the 
ability of Kris Kringle to supply all their wants. 

One woman thought all the children at the School had 
everything any child needed and it was unnecessary for us to 
try to add to their pleasure, however, when our interested mem- 
ber explained that more than half the population were State 
wards and had no one, in many instances, to send them gifts— 
the atmosphere cleared and all letters were distributed. 

It appeared on first reading that the lady who thought the 
children had everything they needed was greatly mistaken for 
apparently the youngsters did not share her opinion. They 
seemed to want a number of things. 


Can you blame them? 


I shudder to think what my own list would look like if I 
had implicit faith in the supplying power of a beneficent roly, 
poly gentleman who only needed to jingle a string of bells and 
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call out a quartette of prancing reindeer in order to have pack- 
ages fairly block the chimney. 

My letters were from boys who seemed to feel that Christ- 
mas would be incomplete unless they could beat drums, blow 
whistles or play on mouth organs—as well as eat candy canes 
and peanuts. They would also like warm gloves or perhaps 
sweaters. 

My husband at once felt that he could buy the drums, 
whistles and mouth organs better and I could attend to the 
gloves and sweaters. 

I am sure had they asked for a calliope—the exchequer 
permitting—their love for noise would have been gratified and 
that peculiar instrument of torture would have gone gaily carol- 
ing up Landis Avenue. 

Is there anything in the world that gives us such a happy 
thrill as becoming part of the band of folks who endeavor to 
give pleasure to someone else at least once a year? 

Having seen some Santa letters since that first introduction 
I am convinced that over the children hovers a guiding hand— 
and while it does not curb all their desires it still preserves a 
happy balance between useful as well as noisy gifts. 

The Christmas Store at the School was the happy inspira- 
tion of some one who realized that to only receive at Christmas 
was not enough, and I have seen the children’s eyes sparkle 
as they spent their carefully hoarded pennies for a gift to send 
home. 

This playing Santa Claus is only another way of enlarg- 
ing the circle of love which girdles the earth once a year and 
whose radiant center is the Babe of Bethlehem whom we adore. 

Martha D. Morris 


Christmas Store! 


“Merry, Merry Christmas everywhere 
Cheerily it ringeth thro’ the air 
Christmas bells 
Christmas trees 
Christmas music on the breeze 
Merry, Merry Christmas everywhere 
Cheerily it ringeth thro’ the air!” 
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These two words should indeed be followed by many excla- 
mation marks, and surrounded with holly berries and stars and 
everything that flashes through the mind when the word 
“Christmas” is heard. 

“The Store” of our every day acquaintance at The Training 
School is transformed into a veritable Christmas Bazaar; filled 
with attractive articles of every description, all made by our 
own children under the patient supervision of skillful teachers. 

Many-hued rugs hung in one corner, made on the looms 
over which Miss Merithew presided so efficiently for many years. 
Baskets—of all sizes and shapes, most attractively designed 
and carefully made. Aprons, fancy work, wonderful door stops, 
some of the most attractive ones made from that prosaic article, 
a brick. In fact there were articles “too numerous to mention” 
as the auction sales advertise. 

But more than the store attracts our attention. What a 
crowd of purchasers! ! Groups of the children from the differ- 
ent cottages with their housemothers. Each one with a list 
which must be most carefully gone over. The store keepers had 
a busy time. Miss Groff, Mrs. Jones, of course Miss Annie was 
there and many a boy hung slyly back to wait until Miss Annie 
could help him make his choice, Miss Cleveland, loaned from the 
Dietary Department. Miss Hill, you just couldn’t keep her 
away, and others pressed into the service gave helpful advice, 
and saw that “Mary’s” mother had a certain basket “Mary” 
particularly admired, and that “Joe’s” father, or brother or sis- 
ter had just the right gift, and when, as in many cases, there 
was no father nor mother nor indeed anyone who belonged, 
how happy they were to select a gift for a teacher or friend. 
Words are inadequate to give you the effect of this gathering 
at the Christmas Store; the eagerness and anxiety exhibited by 
the children, the personal interest and care those in charge 
gave to each individual problem. 

It was a happy and instructive experience. All hail to 
Miss Groff and her helpers! Take time to visit this magic 
Christmas Store next year. Your Christmas worries will fly 
away and peace and comfort come to your heart. The Spirit 
of the Christ Child was surely there. 


“As ye have done it unto the least of these.” 
Faith B. Synnott 
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The Box With the Pretty Seals 


For nearly a year I lived in the dark attic with many other 
boxes when one morning with a burst of sunlight two children 
rushed through the doorway and soon the boxes were tossed 
hither and thither with—“This is too big!” or “That is too old!” 
I was the chosen one because I was right in size and strong 
at the corners. 

Down stairs we flew—there I learned that Tommy’s Christ- 
mas letter from The Training School had just arrived. Again 
the family read it carefully to make sure nothing had been 
overlooked. 

Father seldom finds time for shopping but that morning 
he said, “TI’ll meet you all at two o’clock this afternoon and we 
will buy the finest toys in town.” 

It took more than one trip to town before the precious gifts 
were all selected and wrapped with many fond greetings and 
the candies Tommy most enjoyed purchased with the little sav- 
ings of the other children. Finally when the last pretty wrap- 
ping and the beautiful red ribbons and one more little secret 
package (red mittens) tucked into the corner, Mother put 
Grandma’s wonderful Christmas cake with “Tommy” in pink 
letters (that hadn’t been asked for at all) on the very top. Was 
I to be trusted to safely carry these wonderful gifts of love to 
the little boy waiting to say “Hello to Santa?” Now I was se- 
curely tied with strong cord, plainly marked and some pretty 
seals attached and I set out on my errand of love and devotion 
to “keep the faith of a little child.” 

I was one in the great Christmas rush being pushed along 
from place to place until I found myself in a huge room they 
called the “Store Room,” but someway I did not feel so strange 
there for I heard friendly voices all about me saying, “Oh, here 
is Mary’s box, I wonder if she got her doll.” or “Frank’s express 
wagon has come.” “John’s box is here, I bet he has his sheep- 
lined coat at last.” Finally I was picked up—“Oh, see Tommy’s 
box—pretty big box for a little fellow.” A tag was put on each 
box and again we were put into a truck. As we rode about the 
grounds we stopped at the different Christmas rooms where 
some of us were left until each had reached its destination. I 
went to a room where there were boxes for big boys and little 
boys—Oh! so many. 
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The room was large and sunny with big tables covered with 
pretty wrappings, strings and scissors. A bright new sewing 
machine was by the window ready to sew name tags on tie, 
cap and socks. There were busy people moving about opening 
boxes, exclaiming over the pretty gifts as one by one they care- 
fully checked the contents and even more carefully re-wrapped 
them all again. 


I was happy for I knew I too would soon be lifted to the 
big table, but while I waited I learned many things about Tom- 
my’s friends and the older boys too for everyone has his turn 
in the Christmas Room. 


A great many people come and go and do their bit in this 
busy place. A housemother hurries in to sit at the machine 
to sew on name tags. A housefather comes to open packages 
for “his boys” but he must be hurried on for he stops too often 
to play with the dancing toys or to spin the tops, while a pretty 
stenographer waits to take the record. The farm supervisor 
and a college student are in one corner putting an express wa- 
gon together—while the psychologist, who is proud of his artis- 
tic ability, paints little boys’ names on scooters, sleds and carts. 
Errand boys hurry to and fro bringing baskets and boxes from 
the office—for each day brings more and more gifts and this 
is only one of a number of such rooms at Christmas time. The 
cards are carefully checked and laid aside until the pile grows 
smaller and smaller. 


One cold, snowy afternoon a charming lady came with her 
arms piled high—and more outside in the car—for she was one 
of the Santa Claus ladies who bring Christmas to some girls 
and boys who have no box in the attic at home waiting to be 
packed. 


Often the Superintendent comes and sometimes the “Pro- 
fessor” himself and then the spirit indeed is there when he 
takes a hand in the work—singing a Christmas song the while. 
Of course my turn came too and, now with my cottage name on 
I must wait until Christmas Eve. 

Sometimes the moon looks in at the window for a long 
time before the workers slip away one by one, except two f: ith- 
ful workers who generally stay longer than the rest. When 
all is quiet they go about checking up here and there to make 
sure no mistakes have been made or they wonder if Eddie’s 
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sweater is large enough—if Carl will be happy with his gifts 
and decide that Fred really should have the high-top boots he 
wants (of course they do cost a lot but Fred is such a good 
boy—always on time at the dairy). 

Over and over the file of cards they go lest some one be 
forgotten—then we know that it is only when such patience 
has wrought its best work that the real Christmas Spirit comes. 

We are already now in piles and piles for it is Christmas 
Eve—soon the wagons will come and again we will ride away 
in the crisp evening air to hide behind the Christmas Tree until 
all the children shall sing—‘Hail, Hail Santa Claus.” 


Educational Department 
Alice Morrison Nash 


Annual Report—Part I 


I present herewith the first of the series of reports from 
the Educational Department. The decision to let us print the 
reports of our different divisions in the Bulletin from month 
to month is gratifying. Heretofore we have felt that a single 
Annual report that did justice to the entire department was too 
long. 

The School Office is the center intended to coordinate all 
of the activities of this institution into one program to the 
end that every child may receive the training and occupation 
he most needs. 

The \Classes: f . 

Beginning with the kindergarten children just learning to 
run and skip, to pile blocks and string beads and sew a little, 
simplified lessons carry the child through the elements of hand 
work and of English as far as he is able to go. Special classes 
are held in the cottages where paper cutting, cross stitch color- 
ing and the making of pillow tops and wall hangings offer very 
elementary training. 

Three teachers give their time to academic work and 
nature study, for while most of our children find the abstrac- 
tions of letters and numbers very difficult, they do gain a great 
deal from those real things which they can see and touch and 
hear. 
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The woodwork, basketry and industrial arts classes are 
full of interest and the children are always sorry when these 
periods are over. It is a source of great joy to be able to make 
something real that can be set on the show shelf, or, if it be 
big enough, be placed on the floor where all visitors must see 
it. When some guest asks a child “Which one did you make?” 
he is delighted. 

Practical things are made in the needlework classes, beau- 
tiful rugs in the loom room and wonderful gifts for Christmas 
and birthdays in the arts and crafts room. Music and enter- 
tainments play such an important part in our school work that 
we feel we could not get along without plenty of both. 

Band work, singing, recitations and drills all contribute to 
make study seem like play and these, with the physical training, 
furnish entertainment for those who look on and listen as well 
as for those who take part. 

Month by month we shall report more fully on these and 
of the progress in shoe making, broom making and domestic 
science. 


Clerical : 

Enrollment procedure was completed for the admission of 
57 children during the last school period. Classifications were 
re-considered for 133 children and all of the routine book and 
filing work done for these. Regular school reports were com- 
piled, typed and issued for 132 children and special reports 
for thirty-eight. Eight articles for the Bulletin were edited 
and completed for publication. Weekly schedules of children 
were made out for all of the dining rooms in the Institution. 
Schedules of all of the children were checked up frequently 
and many adjustments made from day to day. All programs 
for entertainments were made out and typed. All orders were 
collected, typed, sent in, recorded and finally issued. This of- 
fice also carries on correspondence in connection with the solici- 
tation, selection and engagement of new teachers, replies to 
letters of inquiry from Superintendents desiring teachers and 
from teachers desiring better positions. It would take too long 
to enumerate all of the work emanating from this office but 
as you see the days are full. 


Gatherings: 
Entertainments and amusements have not been slighted 
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but have had their goodly share of attention and attendance and 
have been much appreciated by the employes and friends as 
well as by the children. During the twelve month period an 
average of four large group gatherings weekly have been held 
including a real circus with trained animals and birds. 

Teachers’ Meetings have been held regularly and at these 
meetings the placement of the children, plans for the improve- 
ment of our methods and for the general conduct of the de- 
partment have been the chief topics. The educational depart- 
ment has also been represented by myself at the executive and 
children’s meetings and from those the department has derived 
much good. 

Improvements and Repairs: 

Under this heading I have just two things to report. One 
—the acquisition of a Program Clock which is proving itself 
by the minute to be a real labor saving device and naturally 
is a great joy to my clerk and myself. 

The other is a leather covered, approved Vaulting Horse 
for the Gymnasium and it has proved itself “worthy of its hire” 
as the children thoroughly enjoy it during the indoor play days. 

Three big things have happened at Garrison Hall: the com- 
plete new lighting fixtures with proper effects for our stage, an 
excellent job of painting and rehabilitation (both reported last 
year) and to crown our joy the fine new seats in the auditorium. 
Here indeed a dream has become a reality. Our old seats were 
so poor and we were always afraid one would break down and 
seat an extra heavy visitor on the floor. Our new seats are so 
neat and comfortable and strong. 

More dreams: 

As our dreams come true of course we dream again. 

We should like to awaken some day and find a nice electric 
radio for Garrison Hall not only for pleasure but also to help 
out when Miss Nellie is playing elsewhere for drills or band or 
singing. 

A “Jungle Gym” would add to the health and happiness of 
the little children when out of doors. 

Two sets of new scenery, one interior and one exterior, with 
a modern method of handling all of our scenery would be a real 
comfort. 

A real gymnasium building where the active boys can work 
off their surplus energy during the winter months and on stormy 
days has long been in mind. 
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There are other things in the department needing atten- 
tion no doubt, but these are the things which will furnish 
greatest first hand joy and happiness to our children and while 
we know that food, clothing and shelter are necessities they do 
not. Children only know that to play and to sing and climb 
and jump and have a good time are their greatest needs. I wish 
we might give them a Jungle Gym and a Radio real soon and 
the other things pretty soon. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Attendance - - - - - - - =~ = 238 
Physical Education - - - - - 172 
Kindergarten - - - - - - - - 42 
English - - - - - - - - = = 137 
Band - - - - - = = = 40 
Needlework - - - - - - = = 93 
Basketry - - - - - - - 50 
Loom - - - - - +--+. s+ = = 81 
Industrial Arts - - - - - 85 
Domestic Science - - - - =- - 77 
Printing - - - - - - =- 87 
Broom - - - - - - +--+ s+. = 35 
Woodwork - - - - - - = 8 
Brush - - - - - - = - -- = 40 
Arts & Crafts - - - - - - 69 
Cottage Classes - - - - - - - - 40 
Piano & Vocal - - - - - - 387 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Attendance 
Dairy - - - - = - = = 20 
Poultry - - - - - +--+ ees 22 
Truck Garden and Farming - - 36 
Outside Industrial - - - - - - 15 
Household Activities - - - - 9 
Power House - - - - - - - - 9 
Carpenter - - - - - = = 3 
Painting - - ----eee7 - 4 
Store Room - - - - - - 12 
Laundry - ---+--+-*eee- 33 
Dress Making - - - - - - 7 
Mending - - ----+--*+-+e--° 6 














